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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WELVE years ago, if we remember right, 

it was decided by the House of Commons 

to pay its members £400 a year. That 
sum is to-day worth about half, and it is there- 
fore only fair that it should be increased. But 
we think it would have been better to raise the 
salary to, say, £600, than to exempt it from the pay- 
ment of income-tax. It is not right, or, at any rate, 
not seemly, that a body which imposes upon its neigh- 
bours an income-tax of from 6s. to 1os. in the £, and 
which at any moment might raise that figure, should 
itself be exempt from the payment of tax. With regard 
to the giving of first-class railway tickets to M.P.’s, 
which will be paid for by the nation, and not by the 
railway company, it is of course an undignified con- 
cession, which tends to lower the respect felt for legis- 
lators; but it must be admitted that in these times of 
high railway fares the difference between the cost of a 
seat in a London borough and a Scottish or distant 
provincial seat is hardly fair. The whole question is 
more one of sentiment than of argument. What would 
the old county member of the Victorian era have said 
if presented with a free railway ticket at the expense 
of his countrymen? 


Every situation evokes a phrase. Sir Alfred Mond 
has found the phrase for the moment when he says we 
are living in a ‘‘ business Bedlam.’’ Who is to be our 
mad doctor and who our keepers? Anarchy reigns in 
Ireland, in Britain, in Central Europe, and in Russia. 
Such is the consequence of three idealogues, to borrow 
Napoleon’s phrase, Messrs. George, Wilson, and 
Clemenceau, setting to work to rearrange the world 
upon a basis of nationality, instead of tradition and 
subordination. Fancy taking away a rich industrial 
district like Upper Silesia from a ruling people like the 
Germans, and handing it over to the Poles! Unless 
we are mistaken, Central Europe will be a cockpit for 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, and Jugo-Slavs for the next 
ten years. The coal strike is only one phase of the 
world anarchy, though it touches us for the moment 
more painfully than any other of the conflicts now 
raging’. 


The Coal Strike will probably end after the Whitsun 
holidays, if holidays they can be called, when the local 
tradesmen have become tired of supplying the colliers 
with provisions. For the real people who settle when 
a strike shall end are not the Prime Minister or Sir 
Robert Horne, or Messrs. Hodges and Herbert Smith, 
but the local butchers, bakers, and grocers in the min- 
ing districts. People ask how the miners find the 
money to carry on the war of attrition. Trade union 
funds were depleted last autumn to a certain extent, 
and must by this time be pretty low. But in mining 
villages and districts the colliers are the very good 
customers of the local tradesmen; for it is well-known 
how large a part of their high wages is spent in food 
for themselves and their families. When a strike 
comes the miners are supplied with the necessaries, and 
even the luxuries of living, by these tradesmen, who 
argue to themselves that they will be paid when the 
strike ends, and alternatively that if they refused 
credit, the miners would certainly loot their shops. 
This system of living on ‘‘ tick ’’ cannot, of course, 
continue for an indefinite period. There comes a time 
when the local butcher and baker must stop their 
credit, for the simple reason that they have to pay the 
wholesale provision merchants for the food which they 
distribute. | When that hour arrives, when butcher 
and baker and grocer can no longer feed the strikers, 
then the strike ends. It will thus be seen that it is a 
bread-and-butter question rather than a political and 
economic one. Without any special information, we 
think the hour is approaching when the miners will 
begin to see that a national pool is not so important 
as regular meals. 


Lord Weir is an engineer of considerable ability, 
and an emplover and organiser who has vastly deve- 
loped the business founded at Cathcart, in Glasgow, 
by his father. Consequently he is entitled to suggest 
a basis on which the miners and mine-owners can settle 
their disputes. Furthermore, his criticism is con- 
structive, and should be considered in every detail. 
After long experience he still retains some faith in the 
material with which he has to work, for he wants the 
miners and mine-owners to do what neither are likely 
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todo. To the first he says, Go back to the eight-hour 
day, give us the pre-war output, and take a small re- 
duction in wages, so that by getting more coal it may 
be sold cheaper and in larger quantities. To the mine- 
owners he says, Reduce your costs, which are unjustifi- 
able. In theory this is excellent, but we are somewhat 
surprised that a scheme so Utopian should be pro- 
pounded by one so practical as ‘‘ Oor Wullie.’’ Yet 
it contains the germs of a practical settlement. 


It is significant that Mr. Baldwin, in introducing the 
‘* child of another,’ to the House last week, should call 
the proposed protectionist measure a Bill for the safe- 
guarding of industries. The nomenclature is subtle, 
but it does not blind us to the fact that he, and those ac- 
quiescing in his policy, are tampering with the fiscal 
traditions of the Empire. Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion 
is nothing but protection in its worst form, for it pro- 
poses a schedule of protected industries and raw ma- 
terials, subject to control by the Board of Trade. In 
the face of six years of corruption, this is a sheer tempt- 
ing of Providence. The President of the Board of 
Trade sets out to define ‘‘ key industries ’’ and raw 
material, but he can no more do that than fly. If he 
defined the former as industries necessary for cultiva- 
tion and protection as an insurance against war, or a 
provision for the country in time of war, we should 
have nothing to say. It is mere juggling with words, 
this ‘‘ key industry ’’ phraseology, and the proposed 
list shows pretty clearly that the public will have to 
pay heavily for the ‘‘ safeguarding ’’ of their indus- 
tries. 


We agree with Mr. Asquith, that the venture is a 
grave danger to the country, since it sets a premium 
on dishonesty and fraud. Mr. Baldwin and those who 
support him are assuming that everyone is honest. We 
do not wish to shake their childlike faith in their fellow- 
men, but we would point out that most people are dis- 
honest when they get an opportunity of being so 
legally. And how is Mr. Baldwin to define raw ma- 
terial? Grain is raw material to the miller, flour is 
raw material to the baker, and biscuits occupy the same 
position with the grocer and the confectioner. M.P.’s 
should know that Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion is likely to 
introduce industries and manufactures which are un- 
suitable to our conditions and circumstances. Do we 
want another British Cellulose and Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company, or British Dye Corporation? 
Clever and unscrupulous men may make fortunes by 
foisting on the British public manufactures of goods 
badly designed and badly made, because those which 
are well designed and well made abroad cannot be ad- 
mitted. The Prime Minister has called the miners’ 
proposal for a national pool, a premium on inefficiency. 
What else is this so-called safeguarding of our indus- 
tries ? 


We are not surprised to find Sir Godfrey Collins re- 
signing from the Coalition Government as a protest 
against the constantly increasing cost of State depart- 
ments. We have a great respect for Sir Godfrey Col- 
lins, if perhaps we thought more of him before he 
added the ‘‘ Sir.” As Mr. Godfrey Collins, he did 
excellent work in bringing to light the ‘‘ Dope Syndi- 
cate,’’ subsequently known as the British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Company. We do not sug- 
gest that his dropping of that unsavoury parcel de- 
tracted from his value, but in latter days a title is 
looked upon somewhat cynically by the public. _In- 
deed, a judge of the High Court has said that it is a 
misfortune which might happen to anyone. It is obvi- 
ous that the Government are not serious in their 
economy crusade. By embarking in large undertak- 
iugs, such as printing works, they are competing with 
private traders, and without any hope of success. One 
cannot forget that enthusiastic Lieutenant-Colonel who, 
under Lord Rothermere, placed Air Board printing with 
a firm of map-makers, to whom he felt so drawn that he 
became a member of the firm. The Government must 


drop all such commercial adventures, and it is the d 
of every member of the House to insist upon it. Eyen 
where a profit is shown, there is so much juggling with 
figures regarding management and overhead expenses 
that no statistics carry weight in the minds of business 
men. 


When, by the by, are we going to hear from the 
directors of the British Cellulose organisation? De. 
preciation in the shares has gone on steadily, and 
now are quoted at the deplorable price of about 65, 
The British Government invested money in the Suez 
Canal Company, but the investment was justified. Tjjj 
recently, however, this investment was unique, and jt 
is perhaps a matter for regret that it has not remained 
so. The Government’s holding in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company should prove profitable, and by protec. 
tion British Dyes may be profitable also. We feel cop. 
vinced, however, that the public money invested ip 
British Cellulose is a bad debt. It is a remarkable 
story, that of the strange concern over which Sir Harry 
McGowan presides, and to those who do not know its 
early and inner history it may remain a mystery. We 
cannot help thinking that the Government is culpable 
in this matter, for they led many innocent people to 
invest money in stock which cannot be realised except 
at an enormous sacrifice. 


We are pleased to find that the authorities are at 
last awakening to the danger of the subsidised pro- 
paganda masquerading under various titles—Com. 
munism, Syndicalism, Bolshevism or other “high 
falutin ’’ names, which disguise the ambition of crooks 
and cranks, who see in the country’s distress an oppor- 
tunity of furthering their ends. These people have not 
the slightest regard for the wishes or welfare of the 
public. | While denouncing all forms of autocracies, 
they would thrust upon the people the will of a disre- 
putable minority. In Germany the Berlin Government 
has stopped all Communist publications and closed 
their offices; so we were not surprised and not dis- 
pleased to see the Communists in our own neighbour- 
hood put under lock and key, and tons of mutilated 
paper removed from their premises last week. We do 
not ask where the money comes from for this work, 
but the police doubtless know. None of these organ- 
isations or publications is self-supporting, and as there 
is a strong foreign influence behind them all, it is time 
that the peaceful citizens of Britain took the matter in 
hand. We are a generous people, considerate to our 
visitors, but there are limits to our hospitality, and 
we must insist on legislation which will debar undesir- 
able aliens from using this country, either as a factory 
for poisonous propaganda, or for direct instigation 
to defiance of the laws and constitution. A revolution 
in England is not likely, for there is little that even the 
most rabid reformer could wish to overturn. At the 
same time, these irresponsible agitators create an ul 
rest which is detrimental to social and industrial pro 
gress. They must be stopped forthwith. 


What a strange commentary on the ways and weak- 
nesses of women is the Plumage Bill! That such legis 
lation should be necessary in order to prevent the ten- 
der-hearted sex from causing the torture and destruc 
tion of the most beautiful creatures in existence & 
lamentable; but, viewed dispassionately, the contro 
versy between vested interest and wanton cruelty casts 
a sardonic light on overpowering primitive instincts— 
in this case, the instincts of women. ‘Well-meaning 
folk, possessed of more money than brains, have sub 
scribed millions towards the clothing of the ‘“ uncivik 
ised ’’—we would not use another epithet—yet the 
women of Tana and of Bond Street are more alike thas 
most care to think. Their aims and objects are 0m 
be it in over- or under-dressing; but it is when 
courting plumage of the egret is coveted and worn that 
we begin to marvel at it all. The lure of the 
somest male denizen of Venezuelan forests makes * 
very attractive lady’s hat in Bond Street. 
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And what can one say of pearls? Mr. Mikimoto, 
a Japanese pearl fisher, is producing pearls by utilising 
the power which all oysters possess to coat undesirable 
matter intruding into their shells with ‘‘ nacre,” in 
order to.make themselves more comfortable. It is 
a clever idea, but- not a new one, and as few can dis- 
tinguish the artificial pearl from the real, it is still less 
likely that the cultivated product will be challenged. 
Mr. Mikimoto has yet to prove that he can make the 
mollusc in captivity work harder, and make pearls 
larger or quicker than in a state of freedom. We 
doubt it. 


How few know anything of the life of the shellfish 
they eat and pay for so blithely! After their first few 
days of separate existence, oysters never move, unless 
the tides or waves which run across their mud-beds 
shift them; yet theirs is a life of constant worry and 
anxiety: the slightest variation in temperature brings 
pain, suffering and even death; while the five years of 
their maturing is one long struggle to get food and 
avoid attack and destruction. One small insect can 
fasten on the shell, drill right through it a hole, so 
small as to be unnoticeable, and discharge a poison 
strong enough to kill the oyster and open the shell. 
But the common starfish, or ‘‘ five-finger,’’ as fishermen 
call it, is perhaps the most dreaded enemy of all. On 
the poor oyster’s back this foul creature settles, fixing 
its powerful tentacles round the thin edges of the lid, 
to suck and suck with incredible force until the shell 
is frayed and broken. Thereafter it sucks at the body 
of the starving inhabitant, which struggles till increas- 
ing weakness causes the great hinge to relax and yield 
the succulent contents to the victor. Another dreaded 
neighbour has the knack of the all-important hinge, 
and can paralyse its muscle, so that it opens of itself; 
while the strong dun crow of the seashore will lift an 
oyster from its bed to drop it time after time from a 
height on to a convenient rock, till it is smashed suf- 
ficiently for the inside to be withdrawn. So the oyster’s 
days are not so peaceful as they seem. 


The company of French players who have been ap- 
pearing in a repertory at the Prince’s Theatre during 
the past three weeks, made their most brilliant success 
in M. de Croisset’s exceedingly effective comedy 
‘L’Epervier.” We do not know if this play has been 
secured for the London stage or not, but we feel cer- 
tain that Sir George Alexander would simply have 
jumped at it. Every moment of it holds the house; its 
characterization and dialogue are admirable; the end 
of the middle act is really powerful, while the conclud- 
ing ten minutes of the piece provide exactly one of those 
baths of sentimentality in which the playgoer of London 
so loves an immersion. Above all, the character of 
the hero, ‘‘ The Hawk,’’ the handsome young game- 
ster and swindler who adores his beautiful (and un- 
faithful) wife, is precisely one of those compounds of 
flashiness, a sort of virtue, virility, and a rather vulgar 
‘ distinction,’’ which Alexander would have rendered 
to a nicety. 


At the Prince’s Theatre, M. André Brulé played and 
looked the part to the life. He is a handsome man 
with a fine voice of many rich tones, a flexible expres- 
Sive mask, and an art as sure in the delicacies of 
comedy as on the easier and cruder level of drama. 
Mile. Lély, too, as the wife, gave an impersonation of 
the highest agreeableness to both eye and ear. Here, 
too, comedy and drama are subtly intermixed, and our 
own Irene Vanbrugh, in her St. James’s days, would 
have found in it one of the parts of a lifetime. M. 
Monteaux (of the Comédie Francaise) acted with per- 
fect sincerity as the lover, and the various more broadly 
Comic characters were rendered with a finish and a 
humour that were equally delightful. So once more 
we have to thank the beautiful art of the French stage 
or a memorable evening. 
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We hardly expected to hear anything from our 
friends the Pelmans, or from the London School of 
Journalism, but we did hope for some explanation from 
the patrons of the latter. Sir Robertson Nicoll 
and Sir Arthur Quiller Couch are original purveyors 
of ‘* Pelman puffs,’’ but the others we do not know 
in this connection. Surely Lord Burnham, who has 
been so long interested in the welfare of journalists, 
should be in agreement with the Institute of Journalists 
in this matter. Yet his name, like that of Lord North- 
cliffe and the many others cited by us, appears as an 
attractive feature in the advertisement and prospectus 
of this latest correspondence ‘‘ school.’’ Nor have we 
heard anything from any Pelman shareholders as to the 
propriety of their directors being interested in another 
venture of a similar nature. It is the boast of Pel- 
manism that by its help one can double, treble, and 
quadruple one’s income, but the shares, when last 
quoted, stood at 11s. 3d. It seems a pity that those who 
took the Pelmans at their word, by investing money in 
their concern, should suffer this serious loss, and in 
addition have their property depreciated by competition 
under their own directors. | We never approved of 
Pelman propaganda, and we are inclined to think as 
little of Pelman finance. 
= ince our notice of the Royal Academy was written, 
Mr. F. O. Salisbury has attracted some attention by 
publicly protesting against the methods which the 
Selecting Committee has employed to raise the stand- 
ard of the exhibition. It seems that the works of a 
number of ladies and gentlemen who, from long use, 
have come to look upon the Academy as a place where 
they have a prescriptive right to exhibit, have at last 
been rejected. ‘‘ Distinguished painters ’’ have been 
disillusioned and financially damaged. Mr. Salisbury 
speaks in tragic accents of the closing of the ‘‘ courts 
of serenity and beauty ’’ to these unfortunates. ‘‘Does 
the Hanging Committee realize,’’ he asks, ‘‘ what these 
men must suffer to have, for the first time in their lives, 
a whole year’s work condemned? Surely they 
could have afforded to exhibit one small picture by each 
on sentimental grounds alone.’’ 


From other quarters follow accusations of Bol- 
shevism, sectarianism, and so forth: all this provoked 
by an exhibition which is, after all, a very tame affair. 
The Committee was elected to judge the pictures, not 
to sentimentalise over them; its members, we are sure, 
honestly did their best; they were even kind to Mr. 
Salisbury. It is no use perpetuating the bad traditions 
of the seventies and eighties. The Chantrey Bequest 
has done enough harm in that direction. If mistakes 
have been made, let the dissatisfied painters hold their 
Salon des Refusés, as is proposed, so that their griev- 
ance may be fairly estimated. 


It is a pity that the genius of the Rev. B. G. Bour- 
chier should lie fallow at such a time as this. His 
devout, and, we presume, disinterested, concern for the 
welfare of the popular press induces us to suggest that 
he might go further than he has done—far though that 
may appear to many. The deplorable linen-washing 
which is now the daily fare of the British public, both 
young and old, must arouse concern in the mind of 
everyone capable of judging the evil influence of catch- 
penny publicity. We would ask the Rev. B. G. Bour- 
chier to crave the Almighty’s assistance in leading the 
minds of our press proprietors aright. A popular 
writer has stated in the courts this week that he does 
not write to elevate the morals of the people, but to in- 
terest them. If our princes of the press would read 
the excellent speech of Mr. C. P. Scott at the Centenary 
Dinner of the Manchester Guardian they might realise 
that there is a greater thing than riches, whether in 
net sales or in pounds, shillings and pence. We hope 
Mr. Scott’s voice will not be that of one crying in the 
wilderness. We trust that Mr. Bouchier will turn his 
attention to the great sphere wherein he may do this 
good work for God and man. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF A POOL. 


HE difficulties of equalising miners’ wages either 
by pooling the profits of the coal-owners, which 
are likely to vanish to nothing, or of pooling the 
proceeds of a levy of so many shillings per ton are in- 
superable for psychological and technical reasons. 
No person of average good sense, whether in busi- 
ness or not, is likely to approve of a scheme which 
penalizes the successful worker and organiser, and 
takes his money to pay the failures who have chosen 
the wrong place to carry out their special trade, or have 
failed for any other reason to make it profitable. But 
there is more to be said against the system of 
pooling than this. The special difficulties of the 
coal-mines are worth consideration. Subsidising 
the poorer mines at the cost of the richer mines 
is bound to lead to general demoralisation. Men 
do their best in the businesses in which they are en- 
gaged, not for altruistic reasons, but because they will 
be directly benefited by their exertions. If that stimu- 
lus is taken away, if the more competent, who are 
often called the more fortunate, are to be taxed for the 
benefit of the less competent, who always plead that 
they are unfortunate, the most powerful incentive will 
be destroyed. The greatness of industries is created 
by the ablest leaders. They are spurred on by their 
ambition. If Mr. Henry Ford had been taxed severely 
with a view to equalising the earnings of motor-car 
manufacturers and workers, he would probably have 
given up in disgust, and the American motor industry, 
instead of dominating the world, would be producing 
a small number of indifferent cars. 
Taxing the successful for the benefit of the unsuc- 


cessful not only discourages men of energy, but pro- . 


motes incompetence and idling among both employers 
and employed. As soon as an industry is subsidised 
for lack of achievement, lack of achievement becomes 
general. Both manufacturers and men take things 
easily, because they know that they can draw on a 
common fund. The less they produce, the more they 
can claim from the pool. Under free competition men 
will do their best. As soon as idlers are rewarded 
with subsidies, there will be a general competition to 
reduce output as much as possible. 

The psychological handicaps of a pool, formed in 
one way or the other, may theoretically be counter- 
acted by an efficient organisation. Nominally, statis- 
tical book-keeping and a number of inspectors can 
force mines working under a pool to increase produc- 
tion to the utmost. However, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to deceive an inspector. He cannot in- 
spect a mine as easily as a police inspector can inspect 
a public-house. It takes days to inspect a good-sized 
mine, and the presence of an inspector leads only too 
often to arrangements meant to deceive him on the 
part of the managers and men. There are thousands 
of mines in this country. Centralised supervision 
would require a gigantic and expensive book-keeping 
apparatus with thousands of unnecessary workers, and 
a veritable army of inspectors who, if ever so keen, 
painstaking and competent, could not replace the 
powerful stimulus of payment by results. 

Pooling would lead to a falling-off in production, 
and thereby to an increase in the price of coal. That 
has been the lesson of the national pool which was 
created under Government control. The miners can 
only prosper, if the mining industry is flourishing. 
Competition is the soul of business. Pooling arrange- 
ments would destroy competition, would destroy effi- 
ciency, would lower production, raise prices, and 
would, within a few years, ruin the British mining in- 
dustry and everyone engaged in it, to say nothing of 
the many other trades and businesses which rely on 
coal. If the present chaos and indifference to the 
claims of work are going to continue, this country will 
rapidly become a fourth-rate power. By that time the 
army of bureaucrats, inspectors, health purveyors, 
taxing surveyors, gatherers of statistics, and other 
State wasters of time, money, and paper will be vastly 
increased. But who is going to pay them? Where 
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Dean Inge says, Germany will be refusing to pay any 
more indemnity. She might, indeed, come and take 
England; but it would not be worth taking. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTSs. 
(By a Don.) 

I either in its economic or in its political aspect; and 

as I cannot but think that this self-denial (prac- 
your gratitude, | address myself to the task before me 
with the greatest confidence. This task is no light one. 
calculated, if not to eliminate, yet at least to alleviate, 
those industrial troubles which are the present curse of 

It is plain from the recent history of these upheavals 
that in the majority of instances they are artificially 
getic spirits. Left to themselves, the manual workers 
of this country would probably be content with the 
animated, of course, by that natural greed which is 
common to all of us. But it is one thing to covet and 
cupidity would not of itself goad them to revolt, were 
it not for the stimulus which is incessantly applied by 
clearly defined to themselves. And this considerably 
facilitates the task of those who would end such 
politics, it would be much more difficult to deal with 
several millions who do not know what they want, than 

We have then to consider the best way of removing 
a danger arising from a small company of agitators; 
selves. Many methods may be suggested for the at- 
tainment of this desired result; there are two in especial 
and good citizens: Bribery and Assassination. Of the 
first of these alternatives | shall have something to say 
sion of the second. 

There is much, doubtless, to be said in favour of as- 
speedy; it need not, under proper management, be ex- 
pensive. Whether a method, which is neither dilatory, 
with modern Administrations, may be perhaps doubted 
by the judicious; but let that pass. The fact remains, 
long periods, practised with conspicuous success. It is 
unnecessary to accumulate instances of the obvious; to 
every schoolboy knows that the early history of Medi- 
terranean States owes much of its picturesque charm 
the Acropolis and the Capitol. Yet political analogies 
are too often, alas! misleading. We live in another 
dom now approved, unless consecrated by the forms of 
law; and few (as I believe) save fanatical devotees of 
Brutus has been praised by Cicero for murdering 
Julius Cesar, Mr. Lloyd George could escape unfav- 
bruing his hands in the blood of Mr. Hodges. The 
public, in short, has lost its taste for what was once 
are not often really successful. They can seldom es 
cape the stigma of a certain artificiality. No; 4s 
that the day of political assassination is over. I shall 
be told, perhaps, that the murders perpetrated by Trish 
recently condoned by a considerable number of eminent 
ecclesiastics representing various denominations. 


DO not propose to discuss the present coal strike, 
tised by how few !) assures me of a lasting claim upon 
It is nothing less than the consideration of methods 
our country. 
produced by the activities of a small minority of ener- 
average wages of a University Professor. They are 
another to rob; and a pardonable and perhaps universal 
their. leaders; whose objects and methods are alike 
troubles as the present; for, as a matter of practical 
with a few score of persons who do. 
or, in other words, of removing the agitators them- 
which will immediately occur to all reasonable men 
later. I confine myself for the moment to the discus- 
sassination as a factor in politics. It is thorough; it is 
nor costly, nor ineffectual, can ever be really popular 
that political murder has been constantly, and during 
go no further than the classic ages of Greece and Rome, 
to the prevalence of assassination under the shadow of 
age; violent extinctions of political opponents are sel- 
historical parallelism would maintain that, because 
ourable comment in the Westminster Gazette for im- 
a popular remedy. Revivals of interrupted customs 
practical men, and not idealists, we must acknowledge 
rebels (as it is alleged, for political purposes) have been 
do not forget it; but the objection is, I conceive, no 
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really relevant. The moral standard of Bishops (a 
class of men described by one of themselves, in Mr. 
Buckle’s ‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ as ‘‘ proverbially 
yindictive ’’) is not, thank Heaven! that of the crowd. 
One cannot argue from the one to the other; what pre- 
lates condone the public may condemn. No; whatever 
Bishops may say, the man in the street still regards 
murder with suspicion and distrust; and I fear that we 
must regretfully adopt his own phrase, and “‘ leave it 
at that.”’ 

it remains, then, to consider the topic of our first 
alternative, Bribery. Here, also, it must be confessed, 
we are hampered in limine by the tradition of a word; 
for undoubtedly some odium does attach, in the vulgar 
mind, to the giving and receiving of what is called a 
bribe. Yet how irrational is this odium! He (I con- 
ceive) is bribed, who is persuaded by the hope of money 
or some equivalent advantage to do something which 
he would otherwise not have done. All, therefore, 
who work for pay of any kind are bribed; the lawyer 
to defend his client, the soldier to defend his country; 
| myself, when in due course the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
pays me for my contribution, shall not attempt to defend 
myself against the imputation—if it be one—of bribery. 
The public is no right judge in this matter. Take but one 
instance : popular opinion condemns me, if I accept £5 
for my vote, and approves me, if | give my support to 
the candidate who promises me three acres and a cow. 
Can confusion of mind go further? Nevertheless, the 
fact must be acknowledged; a perfectly respectable 
agreement is branded with an invidious nickname; and 
for that reason, when my proposal is actually laid be- 
fore the country, it is obvious that the necessary pro- 
paganda must speak, not of bribes, but of a just and 
discriminating apportionment of beneficent subsidies. 
How efficacious such a distribution must be, is clear 
to all who study the psychology of Labour movements, 
and especially that of their organisers. 

The situation of him who has already attained to 
some prominence as a leader of what is called Labour 
is indeed a desperate one. Raised by an incautious 
temper or a fluent tongue a little—but only a little— 
above a score of equally ambitious rivals, he has no 
choice, once started on the dangerous enterprise of 
conducting an ignorant multitude towards an unattain- 
able millenium, but to practise continually the same 
arts as those by which he has won a precarious popu- 
larity. He must still be outbidding and outpromising. 
As he has placed himself in the forefront by advocating 
bold measures, he must be bold and even bolder; it is 
as much as his life (or his salary, which is the same 
thing) is worth to display a vestige of commonsense; 
mere self-preservation forbids him to exercise it; let 
him shew symptoms of compromising—let him falter— 
let him even stand still for a moment—and he is tripped 
up by the rival who is ever on his heels, and trampled 
out of existence by the advancing crowd which he has 
himself set in motion. Trampled, I say, to death; for 
the position of a discarded demagogue is no enviable 
one. Deprived of his paid leadership, he loses his 
livelihood; nor is it likely that he will be permitted even 
to return to the humble industry from which he origin- 
ally rose. He must therefore scale the peak or fathom 
the abyss; he must be a Robespierre, or starve. 

In nine cases out of ten the person whose position I 
have endeavoured to adumbrate does not wish to be a 
Robespierre at all; he only wants to live on his stipend 
as a trade union secretary. But he is, as we see, 
forced into a painful dilemma; and it is the business of 

ernments to save him from this dilemma, and us 
from its consequences. Let our administrations, then, 
keep a watchful eye on potentially effective leaders of 
Labour; let us mark our men; when we see a dema- 
gogue rising into prominence, let him be guaranteed 
by the Exchequer enough to render him independent of 
Popular disfavour—say £1,000 a year, to begin with; 
and I warrant you, if that is done, where we have now 
one moderate man, we shall then have a dozen. I am 
no shallow pessimist. I believe in the fundamental 
soundness of human nature; and will still maintain, that 
he who can be induced to be a rascal for £5, could be 
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made a tolerably honest man by the promise of £10. 
But why talk of expense? Say that we subsidise a 
hundred Labour agitators; what is an expenditure of 
£ 100,000— £ 200,000—a million a year, compared with 
the sums at present lost to the country in consequence 
of industrial upheavals? A flea-bite—a bagatelle—a 
drop in the ocean. But if some cheese-paring Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer makes difficulties about putting 
these derisory sums in his Estimates, then let the 
scheme be financed by private enterprise. The Satur- 
pAY REviEW might well initiate a fund for the purpose; 
and as soon as the demands of Sir R. Horne and Mr. 
Chamberlain will allow me (which at present is not the 
case), | will contribute five shillings to it myself. 


STUNTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


EARY with the worries of life, like Mr. Bulti- 

tude, but fortunately with no magic stone in 

our hand, we sometimes wish that we could 
either enjoy the good old days once more, or that we 
had lived in other times. Could we but ‘‘ hold high 
talk with the departed dead,’’ no doubt we might find 
some who would return the compliment. If we were 
asked to select one ghost who might wish that he had 
had the opportunities which to-day would offer them- 
selves to his special gifts, we should choose the son of 
the butcher Foe, known to the world as Daniel Defoe, 
the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ The book that gave 
him fame was the chance production of a journalist on 
the verge of sixty, who had been writing all his life, 
and realized what good ‘‘ copy ’’ was to be made out of 
the experiences of Alexander Selkirk. Had Defoe died 
before 1719, he would have been unknown to the or- 
dinary reader of our time, while students of the reigns 
of William and Mary and Anne would have dealt with 
less sympathy and greater severity with him, as merely 
an unscrupulous and underground pampheteer. His 
immortal work converted the greatest liar of his time 
into the prince of story-tellers for all time. If his 
pamphlets were unknown, we should imagine him to 
have been an eighteenth century exponent of the art 
which introduced Alice to Wonderland and discovered 
Treasure Island. As a matter of fact, he was one of 
the most astute intriguers in an age when intrigue was 
a fine art. He had the gift of being able to specialise 
on any question of the hour. Like the modern “‘ pub- 
licist,’? he wrote, no matter what his subject, as if he 
were an authority, and of course, he wrote well. Here 
is his own definition of good writing :— 

‘* T shall lay down one specific by which you that 
read shall impartially determine who are, and are 
not, to be called good writers. (Defoe’s italics). In 
a word the character of a good writer, wherever he 
is to be found, is this, viz., that he writes so as to 
please and serve at the same time. He repre- 
sents truth with plainness, virtue with praise; he 
even reprehends with a softness that carries the force 
of a satire without the salt of it; and he insensibly 
screws himself into your good opinion, that as his 
writings merit your regard, so they fail not to obtain 
it.’’ 

Contemporary opinion summed him up as “‘ truly a 
master of forging a story and imposing it on the world 
for truth.’’ ‘‘ Talk about stunts as something new 
from America! What about my great Jack Sheppard 
stunt two hundred years ago?’’ his ghost would ex- 
claim. Picture the scene: Centre, Jack Sheppard on 
the cart at the place of execution, handing to a friend 
(selected by the manager) his last speech and dying 
confession (composed by the manager), while, behind 
the scenes, the manager (Defoe) circulates an account 
of the proceedings to the Press of the day! It might 
be argued that other illustrious authors have been 
guilty of similar practices, and that Defoe was no worse 
than Shelley and Hogg, when they published their bur- 
lesque as the ‘ Posthumous Fragments of Margaret 
Nicholson,’ the mad washerwoman, who, like the 
farmer’s wife in the ballad of Three Blind Mice, 
attacked George III. ‘‘ with a carving knife.” Obvi- 
ously in their case, however, there was no desire to 
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impose their work on the world for truth, and the fact 
that the Verdant Greens of the Oxford of that day were 
taken in is evidence of their gullibility and not of the 
author’s fraud. Mad Margaret was merely a popular 
peg on which they hung their jest. Modern journalism 
destroyed Pekin, but the wizard Defoe annihilated the 
Island of St. Vincent. A mere rumour reached him, 
and the most giaphic details and a super-abundance of 
evidence were at once to hand; the letters pour in 
‘* from so many several places,’’ that to print them all 
would leave the story confused, and therefore ‘‘the sub- 
stance of this amazing accident ’’ is given in one col- 
lection. Nay more, at the close of his account we are 
given some “ probable guesses at the natural cause ”’ 
of the most terrible event since the destruction of the 
earth by water at the general deluge. Was there ever 
so accommodating a news-monger? Had he thought 
his public demanded it, he would have supplied ‘ Noah’s 
Diary on the Ark,’ and a lively chronicle it would have 
been. Had anyone challenged the truth of his narra- 
tive, he would have appealed to the water-mark as 
proof of its authenticity. | Was not the original of 
Jack Sheppard’s letter to be seen at Applebee’s in Jack’s 
own handwriting, so that disbelievers might be con- 
vinced? Had Defoe lived in these days, there would 
have been no mystery about the loss of the Hampshire. 
We should have had full particulars from a survivor 
and a last message to his countrymen from Kitchener. 
.Why should not the general reader forget Defoe’s 
ephemeral eccentricities as journalist and pamphleteer 
and cherish his memory as the creator of Man Friday? 
So much is written nowadays that has to be read, so 
much has been written since Defoe’s days that must 
be read, that we can afford to forget even ‘ Moll 
Flanders’ and ‘ Roxana.’ One of the wonders of 
the world is the wealth of literature, and another wonder 
is how much some people manage to read—a Shelley, 
for instance, with his sixteen hours a day—but perhaps 
the greater wonder is how much some people persuade 
themselves that they have read. We remember a 
youth fresh from school, who claimed to be conversant 
with ‘‘the works of Livy,’’ when examination showed 
he had scarcely a superficial acquaintance with a single 
book, and we have known men imply in conversations 
that they have read volumes which a diligent cen- 
tenarian could not have got through in a life-time of 
leisure. We expect the politician, however young, to 
pose as omniscient—on the platform—but in the retire- 
ment of the library and in the company of kindred 
spirits the book-lover can afford to be honestly 
ignorant. 
By all means let those who possess a superabundance 
of means or an excess of leisure, indulge in cults, be 
they of carnations or orchids, of Defoes or Samuel 
Butlers; but such luxuries can only be enjoyed by the 
less fortunate at the expense of general cultivation. 
It is enough for most of us to remember Defoe as the 
author of the book which, according to Walter Scott, 
counts more readers than any other. For that he de- 
serves our undying gratitude from the cradle to the 
grave; for that, if we may amend Pope and thereby sub- 
stitute fact for fiction, on high he stands unabashed and 
peerless as a story-teller, and we can afford to leave his 
«stunts, like all stunts, ancient and modern, that have 
served their turn, to oblivion and Dr. Dryasdust. 
A the southern sun they came, a lone pair of swal- 
lows, arriving with weakly and uncertain flight 
from over the wastes of the sea. They nestled on a 
gorse bush, their blue backs beautiful against the store 
of golden blossom guarded by the jade spikes. The 
last day of March had just blown with the wind into 
eternity. Symbols of summer and of loveliness, they 
came with young April, while yet the celandines were 
burnished and unbleached, while the wild white straw- 
berry and ragged-robin were opening with the dog 
violet. On the headland the flowers struggle for both 
life and livelihood, the sward is cropped close by gen- 
erations of sheep, and the sea-wind is damp and cold. 


THE LONE SWALLOWS. 
LONG the trackless and uncharted airlines from 
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Perhaps the swallows rested, as their ancestors had 
done centuries since, in the cave under the Precipice at 
the headland’s snout, or that love for its Protection 
after the wearying journey was new-born in their 
hearts. One cannot say; but the pair remained there 
Days of yellow sunshine and skies blue as their 
wings greeted them. Over the wave crests and the 
foamed troughs they sped, singing and twittering as 
they flew. Kestrel hawks with earth-red pinions h 
over the slopes of the cliffs, searching with keen eyes 
for mouse or finch, but the swallows heeded not. 
Wheatears passed all day among the rabbit burrows 
and the curled cast feathers of the gulls, chiffchaffs 
iterated their little joy in singsong melody, shags 
squatted on the rocks below, preening metal-green 
plumage and ejecting plentiful fishbones. The wan. 
derer on the sheep-track, passing every day, joyed in 
the effortless thrust of those dark pinions, the chestnut 
stain on the throat, the delicate fork of the tail. Winter 
was ended, and the blackthorn blossoming—there 
would be no more snow or ice after the white flowers, 
fragile as vapour thralled by frost, had come upon 
their ebon wilderness of spikes. The heart could now 
look forward, not backwards, to other fled spring- 
times. The first swallows had come from distant 
lands, and three weeks before the winged hosts were 
due! One of the greatest of nature-writers wrote, 


‘* The beautiful swallows, be tender to them, for they 
symbol all that is best in nature and in our hearts.” In 
fancy Richard Jefferies was wandering on the head- 
land, and watching the early vagrants, breathing the 
fragrance of the wild thyme that came like an old 
memory with the wind. Always dearly loved are the 
singing birds of passage, returning with such feeble 
wings to the land that means love and life to them, and 
love and life and beauty to us. Each one is dear, when 
in May the air is a fountain-plash of song, and in the 
meadows the golden goblets of the buttercups are 
deeply burnished and filled with richest sun-wine. The 
swallows returned are a sign and a token of loveliness 
being made manifest before our eyes. 

The early April days passed, like the clouds in the 
sky, softly and in sunlight, merging into the nights 
when Venus lighted the western seas, and belted Orion 
plunged into the ocean. In the sheltered places the 
arums grew, some with sagittate leaves purple-spotted, 
and showing the crimson spadix like the tip of a club. 
Brighter grew the gorselands, till from the far sands 
they looked like swarming bees gold-dusty from the 
pollen of the sun. The stonechat, with his white-ringed 
neck and dark cap, fluttered into the azure, jerked his 
song in mid-air, then dived in rapture to his mate 
perched upon a withered bramble. | Somewhere in a 
tuft the tit-lark was building her nest, while the yellow- 
hammer trilled upon a rusted plough. 

Sometimes the swallows flew to a village a mile in- 
land, and twittered about an ancient barn with grass- 
grown thatch, haunted by white owls, and hiding in 
dimness a cider press that had not creaked in turning 
for half a century. Once they were seen wheeling 
above the mill pond, and by the mossy waterwheel, 
hovering along its cool gushings and arch of sun-steal- 
ing drops thrown fanwise from the mouldered rim. 
Everywhere the villagers hailed them with delight, and 
spoke in the inn at nights of their early adventuring. 
Such a thing had been unknown for many years; the 
oldest granfer had heard tell of it, but had never actu 
ally seen it before. The old man took a poet’s delight 
in the news, and peered with rheumy and faded blue 
eyes, hoping to see them when tapping along the lane 
to his ‘‘ tater-patch.”” It became a regular thing for 
the wanderer upon the headland to report their present 
when he returned from the high solitude and the drone 
of the tide, and the yelping cries of gulls floating white 
in the sunshine above a sapphire sea. — 

Gulls selected nesting sites, and the sea-thrift raised 
pink buddings from its matted clumps. The ravens 
rolled in the wind uprushing from the rocks, and took 
sticks in black beaks to the ledge where they have 
nested throughout the years. The male bird watched 
upon a spar while his mate with throaty chucklings bu 
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anew the old mass of rubbish where her eggs would be 
laid. Sometimes he fed her with carrion filched from 
a pearly gull by the flashing and sun-pointed foam, and 
she gabbled with pleasure. Ever and anon the fleeing 
specks of the swallows passed near, winding in and 
out, floating and diving, “‘ garrulous as in Cesar’s 
time.” Like kittens in distress the buzzards wailed, 
spreading vast brown canvas that enabled them to sail 
high among those silver and phantom galleons, the 
clouds. Steamers passing to the Severn basin left 
smoke trails on the horizon; the life of the sea and 
land, wild and civilised, went on; but no other swallows 
arrived. Any day, new born and blessed by Aurora, 
would see the arrival, any day now—two dark arrow- 
heads fell with mighty swoop from heaven, arrowheads 
that did not miss their mark. There was a frail flutter 
of feathers in the sunshine, a red drop on the ancient 
sward, a scuttle of terrified rabbits, a faint scream 
trembling and dying in the blue. Then only the mur- 
mur of the sea far below, and the humming of the 
single telegraph wire near the pathway. The pere- 
grine falcons had taken the lone and beloved swallows. 
VORTICISM. 
Red or yellow, black or green, 
Dots and dashes on a screen— 
Shorthand of an art obscene! 


Gone the godlike curve and line 
From the human form divine ! 
Gone is beauty’s secret sign. 


Gone the light from every eye, 
Blindness hides the starry sky— 
Beauty’s dead—oh misery ! 


Groping hands that seek to trace 
In the darkness light and grace, 
Can but fashion evil’s face. 


Fashion him, as evil can, 
Like, yet how unlike, to man 
Crooked, pitiful and wan! 


Where once beauty brightness shed, 
Evil scatters dark instead ! 
Lying lives and truth is dead. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TREATING WITH SINN FEIN. 


IR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Dubliner ’’ has laid his 

finger on the spot. Hatred to England has been 
taught in Irish schools ever since they were handed 
over to R.C. managers. That proceeding I can only 
compare to appointing Lenin superintendent to a 
Sunday school. 

Two or three years ago some friends of mine were 
walking on Howth Head when they were attracted by 
the voices of children singing. They found a school 
of little children gathered round some nuns who were 
making them sing. It was a pretty sight. the little 
ones gathered round the quiet sisters in the sunshine 
on the grass; and it was a sweet sound to hear the 
childish voices mounting like larks to the sky. And 
what were the gentle nuns teaching to their little 
pupils? The soldiers’ song!! The Marseillaise of 
Sinn Fein ! 

I was taking a walk one day when I met a number 
of children singing very sweetly the old English 
ballad of ‘* All round my hat I wear a green willow.” 
was not surprised, but as they passed, I listened 
carefully to the words. To my great amusement they 
were as follows :— 


‘All round my hat I wear a green willow, - 
All round my hat a green willow from the tree, 
And if anybody asks of me the reason why I wear it, 
I tell them that the reason is [with great ex- 
pression] to set old Ireland free.’ 


‘‘ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 
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DOMINION HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


SIR,—The announcement of a ‘ semi-official.’’ 
offer of Dominion Home Rule for Ireland raises some 
hope at last that the Irish Question may yet be settled 
amicably—and on lines of safety for the Empire. 

It is quite safe to say that no one in Ireland desires 
to see that country permanently, or even temporarily, 
divided into two separate governments, as is the case 
in the present Bill, which seems certain to divide 
North and South into permanently hostile camps. 

May I suggest that the Government, before it is too 
late, repeal the Act about to be forced upon Ireland— 
or, at any rate, postpone it indefinitely, for which 
course the present terrible state of the country gives 
ample justification? Then, at the earliest opportunity, 
let them introduce a scheme of Dominion Home Rule 
for Ireland—giving the Irish Parliament the fullest 
possible fiscal freedom. 

This appears to me to be the best solution for the 
present impasse—and would have the benefit of fitting 
in later with any future scheme for the federation of 
the whole Empire. 

DUDLEY S. A. COSBY. 

Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County. 


IRISH SEDITION IN AUSTRALIA. 


SIR,—The enclosed cuttings are from the Argus, 
Age, and Herald, all reputable Melbourne newspapers. 

Nothing could surpass in disloyalty the spectacle 
witnessed in Melbourne last Saturday, March 19, when 
the sympathisers of ‘‘ poor distressed Ireland ’’ took 
possession, or were given possession, of our streets to 
air their ‘“‘ grievances.’’ I refer you to the enclosed 
newspaper cuttings for particulars. Note the old man 
carrying the Union Jack, and the young man dealing 
him a heavy blow. So like dear old Ireland! 

Note also what the Herald says about the mantle 
of Dr. Mannix falling upon Bishop Phelan’s shoulders. 
Yet I doubt if Dr. Mannix ever let himself go in such 
delightful language: ‘‘ You have spat up the spirit 
of loyalty. . . . To-day we have danced on the Union 
Jack.”’ 

Again, the dear old Irish way ! 

Go on showing them up. We are fighting them 
here in Australia for all we are worth, but we want 
Britain and the British press to back us up. 

SARDONYX. 

South Yarra, Melbourne, V., March 24. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


SIR,—It is impossible to understand or to forgive 
the failure of the Press to pay a tribute of praise to the 
Government for the masterly and high-minded manner 
in which they have managed the affairs of the country 
since the Armistice. After pacifying Ireland; conduct- 
ing the trade of the country, dislocated by the war, into 
its normal channels ; reducing the inflated currency and, 
thereby, bringing down the cost of living; lightening 
the burden of taxation; settling the coal strike ; improv- 
ing the strained relations between capital and labour 
and appeasing the unrest and discontent in the indus- 
trial world; tackling with success the problem of un- 
employment; in a word, after converting England from 
a land fit for ordinary people to live in into a land fit for 
heroes—perhaps, but very uncomfortable for ordinary 
citizens ; after doing all these things and more besides, 
such as Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill, the Government, 
finding themselves with little or no work to do, and 
feeling the necessity to justify their existence, and their 
salaries, by strenuous efforts of far-sighted statesman- 
ship in the interests of the nation which they govern 
with such ability and success, have adopted a number 
of measures, legislative and administrative, of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the country and 
the happiness of the people. 

Among the most important of these measures, actu- 
ally in execution or proposed, are the following :— 

1. Racing has been stopped. ; 

2. A Bill to put a stop to pigeon-shooting would help 
to fill up the time of Parliament with nothing to do. 
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3. A Bill to stop the importation of the plumage of 
wild birds is actually before the House. 

4. An attempt is to be made to place the income-tax 
payers in the claws of Government officials. 

The omission to introduce a Bill to remove the safe- 
guard of the rights and liberties of the English people 
from the Law Courts and to confide them to the tender 
mercies of an army of bureaucrats, is to be deplored. 
Perhaps it may still be possible to repair this omission 
if an anti-pigeon shooting bill and the anti-importation 
plumage bill can be disposed of in time. 

History will discard the image of Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning for that of the faits et gestes of the 
British Government in 1921, with (what the French call) 


an “‘ arlequin ” at its head. 
D. N. SAMSON. 


THE EX-EMPEROR CHARLES. 

SIR,—The letter in your issue of the 3oth ult. by 
Mr. Crawfurd Price should not, I think, pass without 
a protest, however superficial, and one is inclined to 
ask on what authority he condemns in so final and 
arbitrary a manner a reigning house, which, to say 
the least, has shown some distinction, and has certainly 
obtained the loyalty and devotion of a large number 
of those subject to its authority. 

I am amused to hear that the virtues of the Ex- 
Emperor Charles are swamped by his weaknesses. It 
requires a strong man indeed to stand up to a starving 
and defeated people—but at any rate let us admit that 
he does possess virtues, and has youth on his side to 
enable him to profit by experience—an experience that 
has been given to few in his position. 

As for his ‘‘ escapade,’’ I look upon it as an ex- 
tremely plucky one, even if ill-judged—and it certainly 
was not made without strong encouragement from 
some at all events of his late subjects. 

No doubt the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, 
‘* and the band as before,’’ are a fine people, imbued 
with all the best and most enlightened ideas of our 
Labour leaders and our miners; but it rather depends 
how long they will last, should the powers that back 
up ‘‘ self-determination ’’ withdraw their support. 

Dr. Benes may be as good a man as are Lenin 
and Trotsky in ‘‘ enforcing the peace treaties which 
concerns them,’’ but we might just as well condemn 
royalty altogether as argue that a family which has 
produced a Maximilian, a Charles the Fifth, and a 


Maria Theresa is worthy only of abuse, however 
superficial. 
I seem to remember a parable about a ‘‘ mote ”’ 


and a ‘‘ beam ’’; and surely we have et home a suf- 
ficiently dirty stable to clean out—at the present time. 

We have beaten Germany in fair fight—and pretty 
thoroughly. They are not likely to forget it. Has not 
the time now come to bury the hatchet, to endeavour 
to make the best of the altered conditions; not forget- 
ting that the Central Powers may, ‘‘ to work out their 
own salvation,’’ have ideas of their own? These 
ideas neither our insular peculiarities, nor our general 
training, may enable us quite to appreciate. 

There is still much in breeding and in tradition. 

EYRE COOTE. 


BOYS AND TRADE UNION TYRANNY. 

SIR,—One of the many abuses of the trade unionist 
autocracy is the fact of many boys up and down the 
country, who leave school, being unable to find jobs 
owing to the inability of the employers to pay the un- 
economic wage insisted upon by the various trade 
unions, and below which these boys may not be 
engaged. It cannot be too generally known that this 
country is full of youngsters loafing about in conse- 
quence of this ridiculous and dangerous piece of 
tyranny. Heaven knows that the average Englishman 
of all classes is none too industrious. We are already 
becoming a byeword for slackness and incompetence 
among the nations of the earth. The abuse to which I 
allude, it is no exaggeration to say, will hasten our 
end if it be not speedily put a stop to. 

RALPH K. WOODS. 
10, Drapers’ Gardens, E.C.2. 
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RELIGIOUS CANT. 


SIR,—I am glad to see that you have dealt faithf 
in your Notes of last week with the clergyman who 
prayed for ‘‘ Alfred ’’ at the Daily Mail birthday lunch 
‘My dear friend, clear your mind of cant,” said Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell; but I suppose it is too valuable an 
aid to effectiveness to be laid aside by public characters, 
I only wish therefore that its range could be reduced, 
I can stand cant about patriotism, and heroes, and q 
‘* free country,” such as the Prime Minister produces 
when he wants to keep his place. I can even stand cant 
about ‘‘ liberty,” though no Englishman possesses 
shadow of it to-day. But what does make me sick and 
ashamed is religious cant which appeals to higher 
motives glaringly unsuitable to the character of the 
people who use it, and which is a grave offence to those 
who believe in religion. As I write, I find on the same 
page of an evening newspaper two examples of this 
odious misuse of terms which have a definite religious 
meaning. Mr. de Valera has been making what is 
described as a ‘‘ conciliatory reference” to Ulster in 
the Irish Independent. It includes this statement :— 
‘We believe that the men of Ulster, reft from us by 
Statute, but maintained to us by higher laws, look upon 
Ireland as their country and in their hearts cherish the 
Irish name.” 

I understand what Antigone means when in the noble 
and religious play of Sephocles named after her she 
refers to 

‘* Unwritten laws, eternal in the heavens, 
Not of to-day or yesterday ” ; 
but I cannot conceive what ‘‘ higher laws” Mr. de 
Valera, the arch-priest of treachery, murder, and as- 
sassination, can refer to. Any law high or low, moral or 
religious, that he might conceivably be thinking of has 
long since been forgotten by his associates. 

Then I find Mr. Herbert Smith, Acting President of 
the Miners’ Federation, dealing in the same kind of cant. 
‘* Our ’Erb” has been, on the whole, more sensible than 
some of his meanly selfish and wildly illogical brethren, 
though that is not saying much; but I find him con- 
cluding a speech to a miners’ meeting at Sheffield with 
the sentiment, ‘‘ It is cruel that you have got to fight 
through women and kiddies’ stomachs to get your 
divine rights.” 

The cruelty of the miners’ action is by no means con- 
fined to their own families; but let that pass. What I 
object to is the cant of ‘‘ divine rights” : who told “ our 
’Erb” that the Deity gave him authority to claim exor- 
bitant wages for miners more than anybody else? How 
does he know that they are ‘‘ divinely ” ordered to hold 
up the whole community, and bring untold misery to 
many innocent hard-working people, who get much less 
pay and work much harder? Such people might be 
supposed to deserve more regard. In the last chapter 
of ii. Thessalonians occur the following verses :— 

‘** For even when we were with you, this we com- 
manded you, that if any would not work, neither should 
he eat. 

For we hear that there are some which walk among 
you disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies.” 

But there is nobody, I believe, who accuses the Labour 
Party of any tinge of religious zeal, or any attention to 
Christian doctrines. This makes religious cant from 
such a source even more offensive. I daresay I am out 
of date in raising the question of such taste at all; but 
I am convinced that a good many people share my 
views; and the fact that they are educated should not 
debar them from a hearing. W. H. J: 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. 


SIR,—In reply to M.D.’s inquiry in last Saturday's 
issue the correct lines are as follows :— 
‘ And oftimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of 
every trade, 
And tells them tales of His daily toil, of Edens 
newly made; 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by, gentle 
men unafraid.’ 
The lines are in the commencement of ‘ Barrack 
Room Ballads,’ and are dedicated to Wolcott Balestier. 
LIONEL WILLIAMS. 
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REVIEWS 


THE WAR AND THE PRESS. 


The Press and the General Staff. By Neville Lytton. 
Collins. 15s. net. 


R. NEVILLE LYTTON, who has authorship in 

his blood, gives a witty account of the war as he 
saw it, first as a combatant, and afterwards as organizer 
of the British and Allied correspondents atG.H.Q. We 
are bound to say that his sense of humour sometimes 
outruns his discretion. He is too fond of tilting at the 
officers of the ‘‘ old Army,” and even their civility ap- 
pears to strike him with surprise. The warmth of 
General Charteris’s greeting was so human ‘“‘ that I 
could hardly believe him to be a regular soldier.’’ 
Mr. Lytton was thirty-six when the war broke out, and 
by that age tastes have hardened. Because he failed to 
hit it off with G.H.Q., the fault need not have been 
entirely theirs. His frankness, however, does but little 
harm on the whole, and there are times when its revela- 
tions are refreshing. Thus Mr. Lytton met Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, at that time Minister of Munitions, and 
was asked by him if Mr. Lloyd George had not acted 
very courageously in bringing him back to power after 
the Gallipoli affair. ‘‘ I answered that I thought he was 
the courageous one in daring to show his face in public 
after all the mistakes he had made,” a devastating retort 
which was met with good temper. Mr. Lytton’s sense 
of the ridiculous is compatible, besides, with reverence, 
where reverence is due. Earl Haig, we are told, “‘ ex- 
hales such an atmosphere of honour, virtue, courage and 
sympathy that one feels uplifted like as when one enters 
the Cathedral of Beauvais for the first time.’”’ This 
pretty flourish will probably surprise that modest sol- 
dier, if he comes across it. 

The book is chiefly concerned with war as influenced 
by the Press; but it is introspective throughout, and Mr. 
Lytton has a much keener capacity for interpreting his 
feelings when under fire than has been granted to most 
of the scribes who have adventured into print. The 
passages describing his experiences as a sniper are un- 
commonly well done, and we cannot recollect pages more 
vivid than those relating the horrors endured by a 
platoon while heavily shelled in a small group of build- 
ings. The ‘‘over the top” nonsense gets no countenance 
from Mr. Lytton. Later, when he is placed in charge 
of the war correspondents, his horizon widens, and he 
sets down what amounts to a well-considered narrative 
of the war in its later phases, including the German 
offensive of March, 1918, and the counterblow of the 
Allies. His readers will find him, for that matter, an 
uncommonly sound critic on the earlier Somme advance, 
and the reasons for its failure. ‘‘ It seems to me,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that history will for ever blame Great Britain 
for standing out against the appointment of a French 
Generalissimo.” But the figment of an anti-Foch con- 
spiracy gets no support from Mr. Lytton, and the Doul- 
lens Conference which placed Marshal Foch in supreme 
command is put in its true perspective. General Gough, 
too, while he was admittedly wanting at Bullecourt and 
Passchendaele—though chiefly, as Mr. Lytton might 
have pointed out, because his brigadier had not the cour- 
age to tell him the truth—is credited with fine courage 
and resource during a retreat brought down on him by 
the remissness of the authorities at home. Lord Haig, 
however, is the hero of Mr. Lytton’s theme, Lord Haig, 
not the ‘‘ stupid -cavalry general” of Versailles com- 
mentators, but the strategist who, studied at close 
quarters, was perceived to have concentrated under the 

rmans’ noses the three infantry corps and the cavalry 
corps that set moving the great series of victories which 
began on August 8th before Amiens. ‘It is not likely 
at this period,” writes Mr. Lytton, ‘‘ that Foch’s pro- 
gramme for the remainder of 1918 included more than 
the complete relief of Paris and the complete relief of 
Amiens, and therefore what followed was largely due to 
the brilliant tactics and determination: of Haig.” That 
may be so, or may not, but it is surely time that the 
dealer of the ‘‘ hammer-blows ” should get his meed of 
Praise, and he gets it from Mr. Lytton. 
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We are not told exactly why Mr. Lytton was ap- 
pointed to control the Press ; possibly he does not know, 
possibly nobody knows. Placed, in the first instance, 
over the French correspondents, with the consoling in- 
formation that he was bound to fail, because no one had 
ever succeeded in handling the French newspapers, and 
no one ever would, he seems to have behaved with 
infinite tact. We get the inner history of the famous 
interview which Lord Haig was induced to grant, and 
which, as baldly translated, committed that unassuming 
man to sundry vainglorious expressions. Mr. Lytton 
was summoned before the War Cabinet, with Mr. Lloyd 
George in angry mood, and he is firmly convinced that, 
if he had not invited the intervention of Lord Northcliffe 
and his journals, Lord Haig would have gone. It may 
be so; politicians inveterately exaggerate the importance 
of the printed word. Still, as Kitchener once remarked, 
‘* the little Welshman is peppery,’’ and the scene need 
not really have been quite so vital to the fate of the 
Commander-in-Chief as Mr. Lytton thinks it was. The 
general relationship of the Press in war-time with the 
military on the one hand and the public on the other is 
treated, on the whole, with discrimination in these 
pages. A censorship, and a strict one, there was bound 
to be, and despite the fuss raised from time to time by 
the Northcliffe Press and some follies, our own might 
have been worse. At least our newspapers were not 
used, as were their German contemporaries, for the 
wholesale manufacture of lies. But Mr. Lytton over- 
estimates somewhat the influence of journalists, and 
cinema-operators, however plucky they may be, both on 
those at home and on the inhabitants of neutral States. 
It is the stern, cold facts of the official communiqué 


‘that tell, not Mr. A’s eloquent description of what Ger- 


man prisoners look like in the cages, or Mr. B’sadroitly 
taken film of shells bursting over the Hindenburg line. 
Most of the money spent in propaganda was notoriously 
wasted, and we are by no means sure that the news from 
the front was not equally unremunerative, because the 
man in the street, who is wiser than newspaper proprie- 
tors, instinctively perceived that his attention was taken 
up by trivialities, while the true meaning of operations 
remained obscure, and that for the best of reasons. 


HUGO THE HUGOIST. 


Victor Hugo. By Mary Duclaux (Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century Series). Constable. 14s. net. 


ée UGO the Hugoist ”’: so Heine with his keen 

perceptions named Victor Hugo in his prime. 
Madame Duclaux in her new book on the French poet 
has not repealed that verdict. Nor is it in truth a 
condemnation. For the poet who also aspires to be a 
man of action, at once dreamer and doer, is necessarily, 
temperamentally self-conscious. Madame Duclaux has 
presented a vibrant and vivid portrait. That she is an 
idolatress does not detract from its life and truth, 
though her worship does not always discriminate 
values, and is sometimes attended—as Hugo was ever 
—by redundant fanfaronades. But it is not only a por- 
trait that she presents. Hugo lived so long and bril- 
liantly during the most interesting and changeful of 
modern epochs that she shows us—and most ably— 
a whole galaxy of varied distinction. Hugo spans the 
distance between 1802 and 1885. It is a far cry from 
Napoleon to the Commune, and indeed from the Bour- 
bons to the Third Empire and the Republic. Hugo 
pervades them all, at once a votary of vicissitudes, a 
knight both errant and erring, and a king of Bohemia. 
He was a romantic and a romantic melodramatist in 
every sphere. That he was an arch-artist we cannot 
concede. That in the supreme sense he was creative 
we do not believe. For he was much more an AZolian 
harp responsive to every breath of his period than a 
master of music. He exhaled his age and palpitated 
to the pressure of each of its caprices. He did not 
mould, he expressed, and he had such a dash of the 
feminine in his composition that he may be called its 
Muse. There is another characteristic which our 
author has perhaps missed. His childhood’s uncon- 
scious absorption of the south, while it accentuated his 
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romance and sometimes lent it a mauresque tinge, 
never really entered into his being, though he fancied 
himself a Ruy Blas or Hernani. At root he was a 
northerner, and when, early in his development, he at- 
tempted his ‘ Orientales,’ he was no more to the 
manner born than the poet of Lalla Rookh. He was a 
pine-tree trying to be a palm. Heine’s mauresques, 
on the other hand, ‘‘ have the passion of the sun in 
them.’’ The ample elements of his being and of his 
existence abound in piquant contrasts. He was alike 
puritan and polygamous, grandiose and fastidious, 
ebullient and reticent, royalist and republican, religious 
and rebellious. Spiritual in his youth, he became a 
spirit-rapper and pseudo-mystic in his age. But three 
things in him were permanent: the love of adventure, 
the love of effect, and the love of women, which, as 
in the greater Goethe’s case, is usually described as 
the artistic craving for an ‘‘ external impetus.’’ His 
lyrics are often beautiful, but his romantic melo- 
dramas represent his greatest power, just because they 
exhibit these three elements in acute action. A 
humorist he never was, though an ironist he remained, 
but the theatrical side none the less associates him 
with Dickens. 

Victor Hugo may be said to have chosen his parents : 
so exactly were their opposite temperaments fused in 
his. His father, one of Napoleon’s generals, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Joseph as King of Naples and, 
later, as King of Spain, became one of the new noblesse 
who were called democratic, because they were im- 
perial. He was generous, careless, free-thinking and 
free-living. His mother was of La Vendée, dévote to 
the core both in royalism and religion. The Spanish 
upheavals sent the wife and young children to an old- 
world house, and thereafter the husband, though he 
visited his wife and children, rarely remained at home 
and eventually was estranged from the mother of his 
children, whom he loved so far as a fickle, though 
fiery, heart would allow him. An elder son became a 
blighted genius and eventually insane. The young 
Victor showed both balance and restraint in his child- 
hood, which was passed among officers and tended by 
Abbés. Emerging from an environment at once tran- 
quil and tempestuous, he suddenly found that he was 
a poet both in reverie and energy. He was barely 
eighteen when he founded a literary review, while in the 
next year he attracted the King’s attention by his ode 
on the Duc de Berri’s death. He was crowned Master 
of the old Floral Games at Bordeaux. Thenceforward 
the shy, composed youth with the smouldering flame in 
his bosom steps into the limelight. He was to witness 
at least four revolutions, two of which he abetted. Be- 
fore he turned of age, his mother died, to his desolation, 
and by the time his majority was reached he married 
the beautiful bonne bourgeoise Adéle Foucher after a 
long and forbidden courtship. With the performance 
of ‘ Hernani’ at the Francais, he burst into fame—a 
double one since he had not long quitted the Ultras for 
the Liberals. He had taken the stage by storm, and 
was to live its life with the hero of his masterpiece— 
that Spanish Robin Hood—for model. Henceforward 
he passed from strength to strength (despite censorship 
and censure), and, it may be added, from weakness to 
weakness. His wife, devoted as she was, soon found 
his exactions crushing, and she was overweighted by 
children; ultimately she agreed to live with him “‘ as a 
sister,’’ but from 1835, for nigh fifty years, the hand- 
some actress Juliette Drouet became his equally de- 
voted mistress. | Marion Delorme had come in sight, 
and he remained a man with one life and two wives. 

His wedded wife found a monk-worshipper in Sainte- 
Beuve, and the story of their association is one of the 
strangest episodes in the platonics of literature. Was 
it platonic? We hold that it was, though the cloistral 
critic’s after-exclamation of ‘‘ Je la hais,’’ repeated, 
by the by, from one of his friend’s plays—may point to 


suspicion. Sainte-Beuve, an awkward, but inspired 
young recluse, had early become Hugo’s adorer. He 
was welcomed, encouraged, persistent. The two 


friends worshipped the middle ages, and for a time 
made of the world an illuminated missal. Suddenly 
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_ Sainte-Beuve protested against Hugo’s theatre-exist. 


ence as sacrilege. He thought his young wife neglected 
he denounced his best friend’s work and as a spotless 
Abelard, prayed at the shrine of Héloise. Hugo was 
as Hugoist in jealousy as he was in all his intensities: 
in all his historical plays, some of his poems, and more 
of his romances it burns and blasts. The two friends 
were eventually half-reconciled, as Madame Hugo was 
to become even to Juliette. But the sting remained 
and Sainte-Beuve’s attack on his artistry angered Hugo 
even more than the tattle about his saint. 

Among his fanaticisms and aberrations there was 
always a touch of the grand style. There may be a 
strain of the charlatan in all that glows, but the dram 
atic sense is an enthusiast’s talisman and the com. 
mander’s magnet. 

Hugo’s death proved his apotheosis, and his infly- 
ence will persist. He forecasted the dream of a League 
of Nations, he came to believe in universal suffrage, 
but he abhorred political license, and early he despised 
“* the war of all those who own neither a halfpenny, a 
virtue, or an idea, against all who possess any one of 
the three.’’ Perhaps his best epitaph is to be found ina 
passage from ‘ Actes et Paroles,’ about the uprising of 
1848 :-— 

‘* 1 am the thinker who is the friend of the toiler. 

. . . Tam the man who yesterday, in the seat of 
the rich, defended the cause of the people, and who 
to-morrow, if needs be, will defend the wealthy in 

the midst of the populace. For so I comprehend. . 

the word Fraternity, which I read written as if by 

the hand of God Himself, above the front of the 
nations, in the light of the eternal skies.” 
Early in his career he had characteristically written :— 


‘* C’est qu’il faut un chaos 4 qui veut faire un monde.” * 


So deemed the man for whom “‘ Life is an ode.’’ It is 
very French, but it fits France to a hair. 

BROKEN MELODIES. 
Unfinished Poems. By Elizabeth Paul. Fifield. 3s. 


net. 
HE verses in this little book have, says the brief 
Preface, ‘‘ no pretence at finish or completeness.” 
They were left in confusion at the death of the writer.’ 
They are unrhymed, and here and there immature in 
expression. But the writer had a real feeling for 
beauty, especially the silences of Nature, and she had 
that distinguished sort of mind which sees things for 
itself, and invests its vision with the dignity of high 
thoughts. ‘ Life,’ was for the author, in one quat- 
rain 
‘* A sudden shoot of flame, a soon-spent gust 
Of energy : a stumbling in the dark, 
And many gleams of brave and patient hope 
Extinguished : and a certain ending—death.”’ 
But before her end she had found in her passionate 
love of beauty the faith of the mystic. She was able 
to make common things uncommon, which is one of the 
highest gifts either of poetry or prose; she rejoiced im 
‘the freshness and the mystery of the Dawn.” 
The little book is one of gleams and glooms; but the 
gleams are the surer and more frequent, and the 


writer’s faith overcame the difficulties of a mind which @ 


was rich in sensations :— 
‘* *Tis not with reason that the baffled heart 
And the sick soul’s wounds are healed; some way- 
side flower 
Will lift the soul to beauty, give a glimpse 
Of heaven, heaven’s central harmony, and God. 
The sentiment is characteristic of many of the best 
modern minds which are unable to find permanent 


peace in religious dogma, though they may be moved q 


by the gracious calm, say, of an English cathedral. 
The verses are full of the promise of greater things, 


and, as they stand, ten times more significant than 
much of the easy sentimental stuff which finds readers 


to-day. We know nothing of Miss Paul, but we thinle 
that she must have been a woman of unusual gifts. 
There is more real thought in one of her little pieces 
than in a ream of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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